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Abstract 


Affective development was investigated in 81 learnin ‘disabled (LD) 

and 81 normally achieving (Control) chiidren in grades three to six. 

The Students' Perception of Ability Scale and the Projected Academic 
Performance Scale were used to assess academic self-concept oad Buea 
achievement expectations, respectively. Academic locus of control 

was tapped by the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire. 
Strong differences were observed between the LD and A Rarer ee 

on tienes Shwe affective variables. The importance of positive affec- 
tive deeeioonent in LD children is discussed; Research and evaluation. 


possibilities using the Students’ Perception of Ability Scale, are also 


considered. 
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Self-Perceptions of Ability, 
’ Expectations and Locus of Control in 


Elementary Learning Disabled Children 
\ 


Blooms asserts that affective entry characteristics are a crucial 
element influencing learning and achievement because they help determine 
"the extent to which a eee will put forth the necessary effort to 
learn a specific learning task" (Bloom, 1976, Pp. 104).° Numerous writers 
have derenpied to- identify and operationalize some of these school- 
related affective variables. Three of the — promising constructs 
‘appear to be academic self-concept (Bloom, 1976; Hamachek, 1978), academic 
locus of contro] (Lefcourt, 1976; Phares, 1976), and self-expectations 
for future achievement (Brophy, 1977; Entwisle & fay duk’, 1978). While 
academic locus of control has received considerable aphenbion in the 
literature since studies were initiated by Crandall and his associates 
(Phares, 1976), relatively little vepenteh has been conducted on academic. 
self-concagt (in contrast to zeae? self-concept) or academic self- 
expectations. Moreover, few studies have been reported dealing with the 
affective characteristics of a group of children which has received 
considerable attention during the past 15 years, rs ome Seasaing disabled 
(LD) children. This lack of research has occurred despite the growing 
awareness of the importance of affective variables in school learning 
(Bloom, 1976; Covington & Beery, 1976). 

One feawen for the absence of studies on academic self-concept 


and self-expectatiéns appears to arise from inadequate or non-existent 
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F i} 
instrumentation. In terms of academic self-concept, the scales which 


have been used were developed mainly for use witkK secondary school 
children. A major drawback of such scales is their inadequate psycho- 
nétivtc development, a feavive which characterizes most self-concept 
inetnmenis (Wylie, 1974) ~Zhe recent developnant. cf the Students' 
Perception of Ability Scale (SPAS) by Boersma and Chapman (1977), / 
however, offers a promising instrument for assessing academic self- 
perceptions in elementary school children. Studies with the SPAS indi- 
cate that it°has good factor structure ie eee characteristics ‘ 
(Boersma, Chapman & Maguire, (1979), discriminates SExOnRLY from general 
self-concept, moderately predicts end-of-year grade point average: (Boersma 
& Chapman, (1978a), and strongly distinguishes Keewesd LD and normally 
achieving grade three children (Boersma & Chapman, (1978b). 

With regard to academic self-expectations few, if any, instruments 
have been sepenued in the literature dealing with this construct. To help 
fill the need for a measure of school-related expectations in elementary 
school children, Chapman sie Boersma (1978) developed the Projected 
Academic Performance Scale (PAP). As with the SPAS, the. factor structure 
and internal validity of the PAP appears to be good dchannee & Boersma, 
Note 1). The instrument also strongly discriminates between LD and’? * 


normally achieving children, and moderately predicts end-of-year report- 
oh 


card grades (Boersma & Chapman, (1978b). / 


YW 
The availability of the SPAS and PAP scales, EneN trodia facilitate! 


fe 4 , é Y 
investigation of two crucial affective variables in youn school-age 
’ . . 4 Y ‘ 
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‘children, viz., academic Be Le concept and self-expectations. 

/. Academic locus of control is also seen as an important affective 
variable in learning. This construct reflects the way in which individuals 
explain their successes and failures (Crandall, Katkovsky, & Crandall, 
1965). Those who attribute the soukce of success and failure to themselves 
(internal locus of control) ind ela within themselves the ability to 
achieve, tend to obtain higher gvele of achievement. On the other hand, 
individuals who attribute success-failure experiences to others, to luck, 
dr chance (exteral locus of control) , tend to achieve at lower levels 
(Lefcourt, 1976; Phares, 1976). This, link between locus of control and 
learning seems logical, given He a aniewenent requires a degree 
of effort and persistence in academic tasks, and that such behaviors are 
unlikely to occur if the student sees little re lationship between efforts 
in learning and the- outcomes. Little research, however, has been feported 
with LD ehivaren to see if their history of failure is associated 
with the development or extemal school-felated control perceptions. | 
Accordingly, the present study was undertaken in an attempt to describe 
academic locus of control, along with academic self-concept and self- 
expectations, in children classified as learning disabled. 


| 
While considerable controversy and uncertainty exists regarding what 


» 


actually causes’ and constitutes a leaming disability (Chapman, Boersma 
& Janzen, 978), there is general agreement that LD children are money 
charcbetizes by having difficulty with regular school earning.» Such wf 
difficulty is frequently bperationalized as significant below grade level 


| : 
performance in one or more academic subjects by children who are 
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intellectually, physically, aetna: odialiy, and culturally 
"normal" (Chalfant & King, 1976). rn | 

The manifest symptoms of learning disabilities are typically varied, 
but most professionals in the area af firm that learning problems experi- 
enced by LD children can be genedied, Research with failure-prone sad 
underachieving children, however, aigaerts that remedial Spe cces may 
be hindered by the development of negative affective characteristics in 
students who have a history of persistent scfiool failure (Covington & 
Beery, 1976; Hamachek, 1978). 

Numerous clinical studies of LD. children support this contention. 
Griffiths (1970), for example, noted that the one aaj 0ectmilartiy in 


32 LD children treated in a psychoeducational ok ee low level 


\ 
\ 
" 


of self-confidence and self-concept. ‘These children appeared to have a 
pervading datise: BE discouragement about the chances of fukure school 
success where such suet ys-ee reading and math were emphasized. Similarly, 
Frostig (1963) Aad Hagin (1961) suggest that poor and inadequate ve 
performance, especially in reading, will adversely effect future learning 

efforts or outcomes. ; . : r 


To summarize, affective factors clearly seem to influence learning. 


Furthermore, clinical observations show that such dimensions are 


\ 


22. 


\ 


associated with learning disabilities. Empirical investigations of 


affective characteristics in LD children, however, are lacking, since 


\ 


little research has dealt with this problem. Accordingly, the present 


study was designed to investigate academic self-concept, academic locus 
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( of control, and self-expectations for future achievement in LD children. 
on the basis of studies and writings cited above, it was predicted that 
LD students, compared with normally achieving children, would possess 
lower self-perceptions of ability and expectations of future academic 
achievement, and that their loci of saved would be more external. It 
was further surmised that negative affective characteristics in LD 
children would become more noticeable as a result of cumulated failure 
experiénces, and that accordingly, Axe iiciiees between LD and Control 
children on these variables would therefore increase as a function of 
grade level. i ; . ; 

METHOD 
Subjects 
One hundred and sikemews children (108 boys and 54 girls) in 
grades three to six in two Edmonton middle-class, suburban elementary 
schools took part in the study. The LD sample consisted of 81 Al vdeen 
(54 boys and 27 girls) who were receiving part-time (1/2 to 1 hour per day) 


remedial "resource room" instruction on the basis of a 11/2 to 2 1/2 


4 
year deficit in one (usually reading) or more school subjects. Control 
children = randomly selected from the same classrooms after having 
_been stratified on sex. None of the Control subjects had a record of 
previous learning problems requiring special class remedial aeulviande, 
It should further be soe that no child in the study had major "English- 


as-a-second-language", physical, emotional, or social problems. In terms 


of age, and socio-economic status (based on father's occupations and 


e 
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classified according to the Blishen Sudkueseieaheny 1962), there were 
no statistically significant differences between the two groups. 

Ability estimates fox grades three and Bouy were obtained by Otis- 
Lennon--Form K IQ ceanen (Otis & Lennon, 1969), whereas Canadian Lorge- 
Thorndike IQ's (Lorge,. Thorndike & Hagen, 1967) were used for grades five 
and six. There were no stpaitveant differences* between combined grades 
three and four IQ scores Gs = 103.24; XK, ="107.22), although there was 
a trend for Controls to have higher IQ's. On the other hand, combined 
grades five and six mean IQ eee significantly higher for Controls 
Xp = 97,89; x, = 109.80; t = 5.26, df = 70, p<.001). Thus, while 
both groups were within the average range, there was a tendency for LD 
children to have slightly lower scores. . This difference is probably due 
to reading difficulties experienced by them on the "group administered" 
IQ aie, rather than by intellectual iipicvensee beween the groups as 


such. 


Instruments 


Academic self-concept was assessed with the Student's Perception of 


Ability Scale (SPAS), developed by Boersma and Chapman (1977). ™ 


_ Technical data on this instrument ‘have only recently been made available 


(Boersma, Chapman & Wavulte: (1979), however, the scale appears to be 
one of the few adequately developed measures for assessing academic self- 
concept in elementary school children. The SPAS contains 70 forced-choice 
"YES-NO" items relating to performance in five basic elementary areas 


(reading, spelling, language arts, arithmetic and penmanship), and to 


‘ 
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school in general. These items contribute to six subscales, derived 
through factor analysis, which include Perception of General Ability, 
Perception of Arithmetic Ability, General School Satisfaction, Perception 
of Reading and Spelling Ability, Perception of Penmanship and Neatness 
(each containing 12 items), and Confidence in Academic Ability (10 times). 
Cronbach's alpha for the Full Scale is .915, while test-retest velia- 
bility over a four t6 six week period is .834. Studies with the SPAS. 
indicate that it discriminates strongly from general self-concept, and 
moderately (r = .49) prédicts end-of-year grade point averpge chaaeeie 
and Chapman, 1.978a). 

Academic locus of control was assessed with the short| form of the 
Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (Cra dall, 
Katkovsky & Crandall, 1965). This form of the Intellectua| Achievement 
Responsibility Questionnaire (TAR) has been specifically recommended by 
Gest (1968) for use with elementary school children, a8 deals with 
children's beliefs in reinforcement responsibility in intellectual-achieve- 
ment situations. One-half of the 20 items deal with internal see nonst A aiEy 
for successful experiences (I+), whereas the other half assesses. internal 
responsibility for failure (I-). Phares (1976) notes that the IAR has 
"acceptable" psychometric characteristics and thdt it is probably the most 
suitable measure of perceived control in children. 

Self-expectations for future academic achievement were assessed with 
the Projected Academic Performance Scale (PAP) developed by Chapman 
and Boersma (1978). The PAP scale contains 42 items which tap antici- 


o 


pated achievement levels-in six areas: reading, spelling, language arts, 
@ 


he 
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math, Boia studies, and science. For each subject, expected achieve- 
ment is rated in terms of three future time dimensions (short, medium 
and long). subaeeks indicate their expectations by selecting one of 
four possible weighted future levels of achievement. 
Procedure 
The three instruments werg administered to subjects in their 
. regular cla}sroom groups, as part of a larger study. Students were 
informed that the questionnaires were designed to find out something 
about their "feelings and-avetiudes ‘Suomrds school". Emphasis was 
placed on the need for honest responses, with children being told that 
neither parents nor teachers would have access to their answer booklets. 
Testing was conducted at two times, always by the same experimenter 
(female). The SPAS and PAP were administered on the first occasion (testing 
time about 40°minutes), and the JAR on the second occasion (testing time 
about 20 minutes), usually one day later. All items were read by the tester 
| to the students in order to alleviate possible confounding effects due to 
reading problems. 
RESULTS 
Full and subscale SPAS, IAR, and PAP scores were analyzed by means of 
a2X 2 xX 4 analysis of variance design. The respective variables were 


' Group (LD - Control), Sex (Male- Female), and Grade Level (3, 4, 5, & 6). 
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Academic Self-Concept 


Table 1 presents means, and standard deviations for subscale and 
Full Scale SPAS scores. In terms of academic self-concept, the LD group 
obtained significantly lower scores (all p values <.01), on all subscales, with 
the exception of Penmanship/Neatness. Furthermore, the 11.84 difference 
between the groups on the Full Scale was significant ip = 37.28, 
KX 7 49.72; P= 33.58; df = 4, 1dds p< 6001); thie. dndteattye that LD. 
children have considerably lower general self-perceptions of ability hae 
Control subjects. No significant grade effects were found, and there was 
only one significant sex effect (Penmanship/Neatness). Here girls obtained 


higher sides Lites boys (X, = 8.54, % = 7.32: F = 4.68% df = 1,146; 4 


p <.05). There were no significant interactions. 


Insert Table 1 about here 


Specific SPAS subscale findings are of saavete oan interest. Con- 
sidering that most subjects in the LD sample had been identified as 
learning disabled on the basis of reading problems, the finding that LD 
children indicated significantly lower self~perceptions of ability than 


‘ 


Control children on the Reading/Spelling subscale Xp = 6.89, Xo = 10.07; ° 
F = 29.12; df = 1,146; p < .001) is not really surprising. These more 
Negative attitudes towards reading and spelling abilities, however, appear 


to have been generalized to other academic facets. Thus, the LD subjects 


reported more negative self-perceptions on the subscales tapping Arithmetic 


wn 
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Ability a 7.33, i 9.68; F = 17.55; df = 1,146; p < ,001), and 

": General Ability ay = 5.67, X= 8.37; F = 29.12; df = 1,146; p < .001). 
Furthermore, these LD ghitéren also indicated more sags attitudes 
toward school in general (School Attitude: J ay a 44; X = 8,73; 

F = 7.19; df = 1,146; p < .001) and expressed less i as in their 
academic ability (Confidence: ee 3.32, Xo = 4.64; F= sl = 1,146; 
p < .001). Overall, then, the results for individual subscales suggest 
that problems in reading are associated with the development of fairly 
Broad negative eee eee of ability, along with more negative 

. school attitudes and less confidence generally in academic easiees For all 


subscales, these different self-attitudes were apparent at the grade three 
-\ * : 


od 


“ 4 
level, and, remained constant through to grade six. i 


4 


Academic Locus .df Control 


or academic locus of control, analyses were performed separately 
on ‘the cas I- subscales of the IAR. Table 2 ne individual means “ 
and etandaxcd deviations for the respective variables. ‘The id eg 


significant main effect for the I+ subscale was fee groups. Here LD subjects 


obtained lower scorés than Controls ae = 6.26, X, = 7.36; F = 9.46; df = 1,146; 


Cc 
pZ.001). These data indicate that LD children have a tendency to agen 
responsibility for successful school-related outcomes to external sourves, 
such as the teacher's generosity or the easy nature of the task, more so than 


do Control children. beg 


e ‘ . 
With respect to the I- subscale, the only significant effect was for 


grade level (F = 2.70; df = 3,146; p&.005), where there was a tendency ng oe 


3 F 5 . Ta 
for older students in both groups to obtain higher schores. No significant 
effects were observed for sex, nor werg there any significant interactions. 

«| : > 
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Thq failure to find a group effect on this subscale indicates that both 


, 
LD and -Control children have similar attributions of responsibility for 


failure outcomes. Moreover, these attributions appear to Become increas- 


e 


, , ingly internal for both groups as a function of grade level, thereby 


Bupees tine a growing willingness to accept responsibility for failure, 


as opposed to blaming others or the task. 


Insert Table 2 about hert- 


Self~Expectations:. 


' Table 3 presents means and standard deviations for LD and Control 


children on the PAP scale. Analyses of PAP scores indicated that LD 


subjects have significantly lower overall expectations for future academic 
success than the Copia? eubgeets Auld Scale: Xp = 114.79, X, = 123.88 


Fes 7.76; Nat = 1,146; p <..01). ‘These lower scores were reflected speci- 
oe al r ‘ 


‘fically in the subjects Spelling (KX) = 18.21; X, = 20.965 F =20.20 ; 


C 


‘Y 


df = 1,146; p < .001}, Reading (as = 19.06; Xo = 21.80; F = 14.70; 


2 Sf P es Ses 
df = 1,146; p < .001), and Math (X ‘= 19.75, X, = 21.423 F = 4.18; 


C 
df = 1,146; p < .05). No significant grade or interactions effects were 


observed, and the only sex effect was for Seience, where boys obtained 
higher PAP scores than girls. Thus, eases wath the PAP indicate that 
LD children have Aounn pxpecestlans for the core elementary areas of 

j ‘ 
spelling, reading, and math, but that their predictions with respect to 


ma! 
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language arts, science, and social studies are not significantly different 
from those of normally achieving students. This finding is not surprising 
since the latter three subject’ gareks are probably less clearly concep- 
eunticea in children of these ages. 
Insert Table 3 about here 
DISCUSSION 
Mar is general, the results indicate that LD and normally achieving 
“children are clearly differentiated in terms of the affective variables | 
investigated in this study. The history of sshoel fadiine which typifies 
LD students appears to be associated with more negative self-—perceptions 
of ability, Astana, aeaGnaeiont of responsibility for school successes, 
and lower expectations of future success in academic tasks. - Moreover, X 
this negative tendency in LD children was well established at grade 
three and remained dchaveat through to grade six. 
In terms of austere findings, the 1 owns of control results are of 
particular interest. The significant LD - Control group differences aa 
the I+ subscale ‘of the TAR, along with a significant grade’ level (but not 
{eroup) effect -on the I- subscale, suggests that LD children accept a 
similar degree of responsibility for their failures as normally achieving 
ye “ _y children, but a comparative inability to take credit for their successes. 


Moreover, failure attributions become more inferaai over grade level, 


whereas success attributions remain constant. If, as the findings suggest, 


~ 
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LD children view successful school outcomes as only partly contingent 
upon effort and ability, while at the same time viewing failures as .. 
result of lack of effort and ability, then it is Likely that these 
children will eventually "give up" on themse lvpd and quit trying. 
Under these circumstances, LD children eee eer develop strong 
doubts about their abilities to successfully complete academic tasks. 

‘The findings for academic self-concept with the~SPAS clearly support: 
this latter suggestion. Despite the fact that LD students are well 
within the normal range of ability, chai self—perceptions of ability are 
signif icantly Jower on all subscales (except, Penmanship/Neatness) in 
-comparison to normally achieving children. So, by grade ren the LD 
subjects not ani have more negative self-percep tions of ability in 
" reading, aveliine* and math (as might be expected), but they also 


indicated more negative attitudes and less confidence with respect to 
° vv. 


e er, 


-their academic abilities in general. 
In view of thege lower ee self-concepts, it is not sur- © 
prising én LD Silden hauls express comparatively pessimistic pre- 
Siuiene edpavdivie future school, performance. Rotter. (1954) believes, 
that self-expectations for the outcomes of behavior depend largely on 
Kallen inidnk Bonin 6k ability, as these are synthesized from. feedback 
obtained with respect to past successes and failures. LD children, 
with their histories of failure experiences, not only have lower percep- 


tions of their ability in reading, spelling, and math, but they also 


expect to perform less well in those subjects in the future. In 


with this it is interesting to note that these Jower expectations 


2 
PR 
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not yet generalized to ofher school subjects. Indeed, the failure to 

find significant expectation differences between the LD and Control 
“/ { 

“ -ehildren for language arts, social studies,, and science, may be ‘an. 


indication that these predominantly activity-based subjects’ gre not as 


threatening for LD children as the more abstract core are é. 


Considered together, the results of the present Ss { 


self-perceptions of ability, and concomitantly lower 
future schaol success. In ere oe academic self-concepts 
have already probably. contributed to te feeling in pede children that 
when successful school outcomes do gccur, the Ee Jies more with 
external factors chan with their pum abilities. In short, the LD 


children appear to be "giving up" on penaa tyes) on 


. “gat, successful school ee requires a posi 4% belief in stu ents that 
4 
"They have sufficient ability to successful y g a most tasks/ (Brookover, 


4 ee 
ieee DOF) 9! phat eee exiect to be sufeppe 1. (Bandura, 1978), and that » 


am 


their succesfes are seen as due pritiardy pete own effort¢ and abilities 


YG 
er than being caused:by care Ad itice ntpodiable ti (Rotter, 
1966). .In the light of these pre ‘qugs pe school learning, and in 
; : MW wn / 
characteristics in LD children, 
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abilities appear to be particularly warranted as an important supplement 
to current cognitive remediation programs in the area of learning disabil ties. 


Finally, the availability of the Perception of Ability and Projecte 


Performance scales joffers two promising instruments for use in research | 
and remedial eeaunelan with special class children. In particular, the 
SPAS appears to be one of the few measures of academic self-cohcept that 
has good psychometric characteristics and which can be eed for secon nt . 
with elementary chile children. Further, the Perception of Ability gcale 
also promises to be a useful instrument for assessing change in acad ae 


¥ 


od] 
self-concept as a function of remedial intervention. 
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oad Table 1 
Summary Data for Perception of Ability 
Full and Subscale Scores 
" Scale Control a 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. F Pp 
Full Scale 37.88 - 12.66 49.72 10.64 33.58 .000 
General Ability 5.67 2.76 8.37 2.79 29.12 000 
Arithmetic 7,33 3.19 9.68 2.80 17.55 .000 
‘ School Satisfaction | 7.44 2.98 8.73 °2.31 7.19 008 
Reading /Spelling 6.89 3.65 10.07 2.30 45.03 000 
Penmanship/Neatness Tuer 3.26 8.22 3.01 3.39 .068 
Confidence 3.32 2.07 4.64 2.17 12.62 .000 
Saf = 1, 146 
a. 
2 + Fy 
Pe, 


Group 


Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 


Combined 


Table 2 


Control - 
Mean SD 
7.18 1.90 
7.26 1.82 
7.18 1.54 
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Summary Data for IAR I+ and I- Scores 
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Control 
Mean SD 
5.09 3.03 
6.26 2.44 
6.24 2.67 
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Table 3 
Summary Data for Projected Performance 


Full and Subscale Scores 


ah BS aa nc a ce i og eS 


LD Control 
Scale Mean—*SD “Mean~——«SSD F* P 
Full Scale 1214.79 16.67 123.88 18.06 7.76 "006 
Spelling 18.21 «3.39 * «(20.96 3.83 20.20 > .000 
Reading 19.06 3.57 21.80 4.03 14.70 ~  .000 
Laas Arts 18.32 3.52 19.24 | 4.15 1.79 NS 
Math 19.75 Oe ae 21.42 4.81 4.18 042 
Social. Studies 19.28 3.80 20.20. 4.67 1.65 Ma 
Science. . 20.16 3.97 20.26 4.64 20 > w§S 
Mak a4, 486 
° #5 ae : | 
: s 
2G a 
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